THE   THIRTY   YEARS'   WAR,               2,15

It is strange that this combination of merchants,
generally so astute, should not have recognized whither
the stream of things was tending.

Nor in its perplexities could it find any help from
the emperor. The German Empire was suffering from
the same ills as the League, and with equal steps was
advancing towards its dissolution. Until now the
Hansa had gone on its triumphal way in spite of all
Inner and outer political complications, indeed had
rather profited than lost by these. This was now
altered. It was now no longer a body animated by
one will, one spirit. The disintegrating element of
religious discord had entered among its members,
they were mixed up with the bloody doctrinal wars,
that followed the Reformation and ravaged Germany,
and they were divided among themselves on this very
point. At last, after the treaty of Augsburg (1555),
which restored to Germany a more or less agitated
peace of some fifty years, there followed the terrible,
devastating Thirty Years' War, which gave the death
blow to the'League.

The Thirty Years' War left behind it only a heap of
ruins. It had consequences so disastrous that from
some of them Germany has not recovered even to this
day. It caused her to lag in the onward march of
progress, and for all her military strength at this
present moment, she has not yet overtaken her neigh-
bours and contemporaries in many important points
of civilization, that are more unfailing sources of a
nation's power than mere brute strength in arms or
tactical skill in battle.

One of the first serious causes  of decline in the